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Ad Hoc Committee Report 



Introduction 



The issue of academic advising has received con- 
siderable attention within academic circles in recent 
years. Its impact on student retention has been docu- 
mented, as has the relationship between students 1 posi- 
tive feelings towards their university experiences and 
their perception of the quality of academic advising 
they received. Recent studies would support the con- 
clusion that good academic advising programs yield 
significant benefits to students as well as to the univer- 
sity. Few would doubt the significance of academic 
advising having a positive impact on the student and 
his or her academic or professional success, and on 
the university in terms of its reputation and ability to 
attract and retain students. 

With these thoughts in mind, the University of Ne- 
braska at Omaha established a committee to review the 
academic advising process and offer recommenda- 
tions, where appropriate, to improve the overall quality 
of this critical university function. The purposes of this 
report are to present the results of a comprehensive 
student/faculty survey, and t<* highlight issues which 
might be addressed in improving the advising process. 

At the outset it is essential to restate certain conclu- 
sions regarding academic advising as related by Grites. 
First academic advising cannot be done in isolation. 
The successful advising program or individual rela- 
tionship does not occur in the limited confines of the 
advisor's office. Without the awareness and use of 
other campus personnel, services, and resources, both 
the advisor and advisee are limited in their growth and 
effectiveness. To use one's own personal skills and 
resources, other resource centers and advisors, and 
students themselves .3 to maximize the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the advising process. Success in this 
area requires a concerted effort that has been carefully 
and systematically planned. K will not happen simply 
because the components of a system appear to be 
present in a given environment (Mash, 1978). 

Members of the Committee were: Marilyn M. Leach (Chairperson), 
Coordinator, Center for Faculty Development; J. Brad Chapman, 
Profetfw, College of Business Administration; Gordon Hansen, 
Associate Dean, College of Arts and Sciences; John D. Langan, Col- 
lege of Education; and David Hinton, Dean, College of Public Affairs 
and Community Service (unexpired term completed by Joanne 
A Lofton, Coordinator, College of Public Affairs and Community 
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Service). 



Second, there is no single formula for successful 
academic advising. Each institution must decide on its 
own appropriate delivery system and the extent to 
which other campus resources can be integrated into 
the advising process. Each advisor must decide which 
techniques, skills, and other resources will be used 
most effectively with each student. Furthermore, when 
a successful approach is determined, continued inquiry, 
adaptations, and enhancements of that approach need 
to be explored; the advising process can never afford 
to become stagnant 

Third, the role of academic advising in the future of 
higher education will become more prominent. Facing 
projected enrollment declines, institutions have con- 
centrated on retaining the students they enroll. The 
advising process has proven effective in the effort, i.e., 
more effective advising yields higher retention rates. 
Future trends indicate even more reasons to concen- 
trate on academic advising as a retention process. The 
investment in a college education continues to result in 
higher lifetime earnings and more productive members 
of society; therefore, economic and social benefits 
accrue from the retention of college students (Grites, 
1979, p. 41.) 

The focus of this report is on establishing a "bench- 
mark" of student and faculty perceptions regarding the 
delivery of academic advising at UNO. No attempt is 
made to evaluate specific college practices, except to 
note where differences in delivery have a significant 
impact on perceived quality. Also, it should be noted 
that progress has been made since 1978 with respect 
to academic advising. For example, results of a student 
survey conducted by the Educational and Student Ser- 
vices staff indicate the positive responses to the ques- 
tion "Was the individual academic advising in your col- 
lege or major department helpful to you?" increased 
from 37% agree in 1978 to 53% agree in 1986 (Davis, 
1986). However, specific aspects of the quality and 
delivery of academic advising at UNO need to be docu- 
mented. Additionally, individuals for each college are 
encouraged to review the data collected which relate 
to their advis ng efforts. 

In an attempt to assess perceptions of academic 
advising, students and faculty were asked to respond 
to a 26-item questionnaire. The responses reported in 
this document are drawn from the following: 
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tabulations for selected questions, as well as resoonses 
to the open-ended questions, is available in the Center 
for Faculty Development (A & S Hall 21 7). Items of des- 
criptive data are given in Tables 1 and 2. Tt e percen- 
tage distribution of responses for all three samples is 
presented in Tables 3 and 4. 







TABLE 1 












STUDENT SURVEY 












CURRENTLY ENROLLED 


DECEMBER 1tM 




Catseofy 




(N*26t)<%) 


Graduates (N-195) (HJ 


1. 


Your College: 












A. Arts and Sciences 






21 


24 




B. Business Administration 






21 


24 




C. Continuing Studies 






C 1 


8 




D. Education 






1 o 


11 




c cnginsvnrig sno iscnnowgy 






9 


7 




P Pin* Art* 

r, rtrw ws 






3 


i 




Vi rUDSC rWWli© STKJ OOmmUnlTy oSfYlv8 






2 






H. University Division/Graduate 






4 


13 


2. 


SS9C 












A Mai* 

A. m«ue 






47 






d. i piwe 






53 




3. 


Age: 












A. 17-21 






17 


2 




a 22-30 






43 


66 




C. 31-40 






27 


19 




D. 40 and over 






13 


13 


4. 


Class: 












A. Freshman 






10 






a Sophomore 






26 






C. Junior 






33 






D. Senior 






31 






E. Graduate 










£ 


Hours Enrolled: 












A. 6 or less 






41 






a 7-11 






16 






C. 12 or more 






43 




6. 


E' tyment 












A. ' hours or less 






21 






a 21 -30 hours 






13 






C. 31 hours or more 






44 






D Not employed 






22 





TABLE 2 
FACULTY SURVEY 



• All December 1986 graduates (195 responses) * 

• Random, stratified sample of existing UNO stu- 
dents (209 responses) 

• Faculty and professional advisors (207 responses) 

rffJMIIIMOfi IH l/eTui 

A complete printout of the responses and the cross- 



CATEGORY 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



College: 



Arts and Sciences 


41 


Business Administration 


13 


Continuing Studies 


1 


CPACS 


10 


Education 


17 


Engineering 


9 


Fine Arts 


8 


University Division 


1 


Rank: 




Professor 


24 


Associate Professor 


27 


Assistant Professor 


27 


Instructor 


15 


Academkf Advising (Mgr/ProO 


6 



WUI 

REVIEW OF UNOEHQRAOUATE ACAOEMK 
(CUWIENTLY ENROLLED STUDENTS ANO 1M 


; ADVISING 
1 GRADUATES) 




°— 


Currency ei 
(N*M 


Percent ftsoponj 


1SM graduates 


Hm you met with an academic advisor during the past 








12 months? 










90 




96 


NO 


lU 




4 


My main reason for seeing an advisor during ths past two 
semesters has boon: 








Required signature 
Ooursa selection and advice 


M 




37 


61 




53 


Personal problem 


0 




2 


Career advieament 


3 




7 


Change In major 


o 
o 




0 


When I go to my advisor, I find that he/she Is: 










16 




8 


UeueNy evoseoie 


41 




54 


Seldom avaasoie 


o 




4 


Available by appointment 


32 




92 


Not avoesoie at a convenient time 


5 




3 


My advisor's knowledge of requirements for my major 








program should be rated as: 








Good /Very Good 


81 




so 


Poor/Very Poor 


3 




7 


My adviaors knowledge of general University requirements 
















Good/Vary Good 


79 




70 


Poor/Very Poor 


2 




8 


The effort my advisor shows in trying to know me as an 








individual should be rated as 








Good/Very Good 


47 




00 


Poor/Very Poor 


23 




22 


iwy oovvoor ■ ■mvwice i» netping me ptan my pruyiom ivw 








future semesters has been: 








Good/Vary Good 


57 




61 


Poor /Very Poor 


17 




15 


After seeing my advisor, the time with him/her is 








BeneejoJeJ/Very BenoHdal 


62 




63 


nnmawhat/Nnt iw^iriai 


39 




37 


My advlaor refers me to other appropriate sources of 
information and assistance: 








MT^eya/moei or vie sme 


op 




42 


Some of tie time/never 


41 




41 


Alt things considered, i would give my advisor a grade or: 








A 


39 




40 


B 


31 




33 


C 


18 






D 


9 




10 


P 


3 




2 


Rale tie University catalog: 








VeryUesful/UaeM 


76 




81 


Uosful but Confueing/Not Useful 


27 




19 



5 



TAB 


IE 3 foafriamsadt 

mm 9 ^M^lW^^MV/ 






REVIEW OF UNDERG 


RAOUATE ACAOEMK 


3 ADVISING 




(CURRENTLY ENROLLEE 


> STUDENTS AND 1M 


« GRADUATES) 






QuMten CyrwnMy inrilid ItWyiduiXi 

(N4N) (N^IM) 


lOS InHfW OJSSiDUSjQ Dy my rnSf0r IMpMVnOnl V) OeSCf 


mm 

ioe 






lit prograais snd js^uirernents Ik 








Sfa n . h^riiiaihf ffclll !■ fll Bill !■ 
IWJ ■MMIIIOTW/RIIUi HMIV 


57 






ftgi M B||ini »— *- *^ ■ » | » * .1 

OOfnPWnBm RmXTnEVVV/nKA UIPUI 


34 




31 


i m Rafnwy/RRviiiRNy wiwi pacuny regwuiny my 

oouiseealecSone: 








riVflfUenRy 


7 








30 




46 


sSSo!!?^^^ 


38 




25 




26 




15 


Personaffy 1 consider t» need to meet on a regular basis 








wfch an aoadsrnlc advisor to bee 








vary sr^yonanvinponarn 


62 




66 


aofnawnai imponant/NOt important 


38 




34 


AM flings oonsWered, I would grve my major program's 








aowng eaons a rawng on 








Very Good/Good 


64 




66 


Poor/Wry Poor 


11 




13 


Efforts should be made to Improve the advising function 








at UNO: 








Yss 


56 




55 


No 


44 




45 





December 1986 Graduates and 
Currently Enrolled Students 

Table 1 summarizes descriptive data and Table 3 
gives the questionnaire responses of the December 
1986 graduates and currently enrolled students. In 
looking at the two samples, it is interesting to note the 
similarity of responses to selected items regarding 
academic advising, shown in Table 3. The one excep- 
tion involves the extent of interaction with faculty. Of 
the 1986 graduates, 60 percent responded they had 
frequent or occasional contact with faculty regarding 
course s e le cti on, while only 37 percent of the currently 
enrolled students indicated this level of faculty interac- 
tion. Apparently, as students approach graduation, their 
level of contact with faculty regarding course selection 
increases, or those who stay are more likely to see an 
advisor. 

The two main reasons students report for seeing an 
advisor are for course selection and advice (61%, 53%) 
or securing a required signature (33%, 37%). If advisor 
signatures were not required by many of the colleges, 
one might speculate the number of students seeing an 
acMoor (90%, 90%) would decrease considerably. This 
Is particularly apparent when one considers that only 
62 percent of the 1966 graduates reported that they 
O considered the needto meet on a regular basis with an 
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academic advisor as very important or important. 
Based on student perceptions, this raises the questions 
of the role of the academic advisors (signature provider 
or advice provider), and the amount of time and effort 
devoted to advising (sign forms or discuss issues of 
importance). 

Since this is an initial study, there is no basis on 
which to compare the responses with past surveys or 
to compare to any set of normative data in making an 
evaluation. However, one can make the following posi- 
tive conclusions in a general sense: 

• Advisors are available to the students, Only 5 per- 
cent of the currently enrolled students and 3 per- 
cent of the 1986 graduates indicate advisors are 
not available at a convenient time. 

• Advisors' knowledge of major program and Uni- 
versity requirements is generally very good or 
good (approximately 80 percent). 

• A majority of students (more than 70 percent) give 
their advisor a grade of A or B. 

e A majority of students (more than 76 percent) rate 
the University catalog as useful or very useful. 

Although not negative in any sense, the following 
data indicate areas where student oerceptions are 
tower than one would want or they at least indicate 
where some attempts at improvement should be made: 
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• Approximately 23 percent of the students rate their 
advisor's efforts to know them as an individual as 
poor or very poor. 

• The advisor's assistance in helping the student 
plan his or her program for future semesters is 
rated poor or very poor by approximately 16 per- 
cent of the students. 

• Approximately 38 perce* ;t of the students surveyed 
rate the time spent with the advisor as only some- 
what or not beneficial. 

• Forty percent of the December 1986 graduates and 
64 percent of the currently enrolled students report 
they seldom or never visit either formally or infor- 
mally with faculty on course selection. 

• Fifty-six percent of the currently enrolled students 
and 55 percent of the 1986 graduates indicate that 
efforts should be made to improve t. ^ advising 
function at UNO. 

• Eleven percent of the currently enrolled students 
and 13 percent of the 1986 graduates indicate they 
would give their major program's advising efforts a 
rating of poor or very poor. 

In an attempt to gain greater insight into the issues of 
academic advising, cross-tabulations were run on 
each of the questions in the survey. Although the cell 
sizes were too small to achieve significance, a number 
of tendencies were apparent in the data. The more 
important ones are: 

• Although the delivery systems are somewhat dif- 
ferent for each college, the responses did not vary 
markedly across colleges in any of the response 
areas. 

• All of the currently enrolled students and 98 per- 
cent of the 1986 graduates who rated their advi- 
sor's efforts to know them personally as very good 
also gave them a "grade" of A or B. Conversely, 75 
percent of the currently enrolled students and 60 
percent of the 1986 graduates who rated their 
advisor's efforts to know them personally as poor 
gave them a "grade" of D or F. 

• All of the currently enrolled students and all of the 
1986 graduates who rated their advisor's efforts in 
helping the.n plan their programs as very good 
also gave them a "grade" of A or B. Conversely, the 
grade drops to D or F if the advisor's efforts are 
perceived to be very poor (75%, 86%). 

• Sixty-seven percent of the currently enrolled stu- 
dents who attended a freshman orientation session 
rated it as useful or very useful. 

Student responses to the open-ended questions 
generally support the item responses. Testimonials 
were given on good or bad experiences with advisors 
or faculty, or both. Some students expressed frustration 
with other University support services (e.g., financial 
aid, admissions, cashiering, registrar's office, etc ) and 
the negative feeling this left regarding their satisfaction 
with UNO. Concern was also expressed for more direct 
faculty interaction with students outside the formal 
classroom setting. 

Faculty 

Table 4 summarizes faculty and professional staff 



responses to selected items regarding academic advis- 
ing. Again, no attempt is made to compare or contrast 
the different delivery systems, or to offer evaluation 
as to which approach — full-time advisors or faculty 
advisors — is the best or most preferred. Each has its 
unique advantages and disadvantages, and neither is 
immune from student criticism. Faculty responses to 
the questionnaire may have been influenced by the fact 
that they may oi may not be involved in academic 
advising. 

Forty-six percent of the faculty surveyed indicate that 
released time should be awarded for advising respon- 
sibilities, while 30 percent indicate that no special con- 
sideration need be given. There is also no cleat* con- 
sensus on who should perform academic advising. 
Thirty-one percent prefer a professional advisor, while 
34 percent prefer a faculty member; 29 percent indicate 
some combination of professional advisor and faculty. 
Most faculty agree the UNO catalog is easy to use. A 
majority (79%) are of the opinion that students should 
meet with an advisor every semester. 

There are apparently no significant needs on the part 
of advisors in such areas as more readily available 
student data, better evaluation system, or expanded 
advisor training. However, 57 percent of the faculty did 
indicate that better orientation regarding their role and 
responsibility in the advising process is needed. Per- 
haps since ifs not perceived by the University commun- 
ity (administration) as a priority activity (at least not 
clearly articulated as such in the teaching, research, 
and service components of faculty evaluations), faculty 
tend to place relatively less emphasis on the advising 
process. Por example, of those faculty with advising 
responsibility, 85 percent report they spend less than 
10% hours per week advising. 

Consistent with student perceptions, the faculty iden- 
tified the following three factors as being deemed the 
most important by students: 

1. Advisors exhibit a personal ana caring attitude 
toward advisees (89%). 

2. Advisors are available (87%). 

3. Advisors provide specific and accurate information 
(86%). 

However, one must recognize the "flip-side" of the 
advising relationship — the student's responsibility. 
Forty-six percent of the faculty listed unprepared advi- 
sees as being somewhat or very problematic. 

Responses to the open-ended questions were < ner- 
ally consistent with the items listed on the question- 
naire. However, the following theme with respect to 
improving the advising process did come through: 

• Faculty interaction with students outside the class- 
room setting is desirable and will benefit the stu- 
dent and the University. 

• Special attention should be focused on freshmen 
and perhaps sophomore advising. 

• Students drop out of the University because they 
perceive "no one cares." 

• The quality of academic advising will not Improve 
significantly unlets H it recognized and rewarded 
by the Unlvershy as a priority activity. 



TABLE 4 

REVIEW OF UNDERGRADUATE ACADEMIC ADV18ING 
FACULTY SURVEY 



QytMon (K=207) 



Baaed upon your personal krtowledge and/or interactions with students, what is your assess- 
ment of the quaiitv of academic advising offered students in your area? 

Vary High/High Quality 54 
Low/Very Low Quality 32 

Indicate t» three lectors generally deemed moat important by students in the advising process. 
(Galoot three) 

Advisor* exhibit a personaJ and caring attitude toward advisees 89 
AcMec*s are available 87 
Adviaors provide apectoc and accurals Information 86 

Do you have students assigned to you (or academic advising? 

Yes 56 
No 44 

Approximately how many advisees do you have? 

0- 20 44 
21-50 34 
51*100 10 
101-300 6 
SOOandabove 6 

Approximately how many hours per week (on average) do you devote to student advising 
adMNaa? 

1- 10 55 
11-20 9 
21-30 3 
31-40 3 

Support services provided to assist me in advising (secretarial, record keeping, eC.) are: 

Very Adequate/ Adequate 78 
inadequate A/ery Inadequate 12 

Incomplete records are: 

Very /Somewhat Problematic 42 
Minor/Not Problematic 44 

Evaluation of transfer credit is: 

Very /Somewhat Problematic 35 
Minor/Not Problematic 45 

Unprepared advisees: 

Very /Somewhat Problematic 46 
Minor/Not Problematic 29 

Too marry ad v i s ee s: 

Very /Somewhat Problematic 17 
Minor/Not Problematic 63 

l/we hove developed our own advising materials to assist students 

Yes 81 

No 19 

Having aN colleges adopt the same general education requirements would significantly 
decre as e the amount of time required for freshrrw/sophomore advising. 

Agree 33 
Disagree 36 

Don* know 31 

More readily available data on students (e.g., abilities, interests, goals, etc.). 

High/Very High Need 38 
Utfo/NoNeed 21 



TABLE 4 (oonNnued) 
REVIEW OF UNDERORADUATE ACADEMIC AOVtSINQ 
FACULTY SURVEY 



(N=*07) 



Better orientation regarding their rote and responsibility in the advising process: 



High/Very High Need 57 

Utfe/NoNeed 10 

More ele ct ive advisor selection process: 

High/Very High Need 28 

UHe/NoNeed 45 

Mora eHeceve evaluation of advisors and advising services: 

High/Vary High Need 35 

Utfe/NoNeed 27 

Assignment of responsibility and accountability for advising services. 

High/Very High Need 37 

Uttfe/NoNeed 25 

Expanded advisor training program /activities: 

High/Very High Need 31 

UMe/NoNeed 30 

A dvi see s should be required to meet with their advisor 

Every eemeeter 79 

Once per year 7 

Onry aa needed H 

The UNO Catalog is. 

Very easy to use 4 

Easy to use 50 

Confueing/lrKJonvenient 16 

Somewhat Confusing/Inconvenient 26 

Very Confusing/Inconvenient 4 

Academic advising should be performed in each college by: 

Professional advisor (B-line) 31 

Faculty 34 

Combination (first year, professional advisor second year and beyond, faculty advisor) 29 

No opinion 6 

In what ways should faculty performing req« ired advising activities be recognized/ rewarded? 

Release time 46 

Salary adjustments 10 

Tenure and promotion consideration 7 

Special awards (e.g. f Excellence in Advisini) 3 
No "special" consideration; should be recognized as part of the total area of faculty 

raeponaibiHty. 30 



Faculty and professional advisors recognize the 
importance of quality academic advising to the stu- 
dents and to the University, but have varying perspec- 
tive* on the most effective delivery system. Obviously, any 
number of different approaches can yield satisfactory 
results, if the right people are doing the advising and 
adequate resources and rewards are provided. From 
the data, H is apparent the delivery systems employed 
in each of the college* and department have definite 
poefflve and negative features. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

A 1986 study by the Educational and Student Servi- 
ces staff at UNO reported that 70.8 percent of the UNO 
students surveyed were either satisfied or very satisfied 
with the academic advising services provided. This 
compares to a 67 percent norm for public colleges 
(Dav's, 1986). However, the same study revealed that 
UNO students were significantly less satisfied (at the 
OS level) than the national norm when it comes to con- 
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cem for students as individuals. The results ofthe^tudy 
presented in this report reflect the same general atti- 
tudes. That is, students are not, for the most part, dissat- 
isfied with the academic advising they are receiving; 
bui at the same time they are not particularly satisfied 
with it either. In their opinion, there is little effort from 
the advisors or faculty to get to know them as individu- 
als, and many students view the time spent with advi- 
sors as not particularly beneficial. 

This report could easily end here, with the conclu- 
sion that W4 r e probably doing no worse or no better in 
providing academic advising services than most public 
institutions. However, that would eliminate the oppor- 
tunity to draw a number of conclusions which, if 
addressed, would make a difference at UNO. The con- 
clusions are: 

• A majority of the students surveyed believe efforts 
shou'd be made to improve the academic advising 
services at UNO. 

• A majority of currently enrolled students seldom or 
never visit formally or informally with faculty regard- 
ing course selections. 

• Efforts on the pa. t of advisors to know advisees as 
individuals have a positive impact on the advisee's 
perception of the quality of advising. 

• Advising cannot be done in isolation. This process 
must be integrated among all constituents of the 
institution to make the best possible use of all fis- 
cal, physical, and human resources; there is no 
single formula for a successful advising program. 

• With declining enrollments, increasing costs, and 
predicted shortages in portions of the professional 
labor force, institutions will focus even more strongly 
on the recruitment and retention of students. Aca- 
demic advising has proven effective in the latter 
objective, and will be used as a total institutional 
process in the future (G rites, 1979, p. 2). 

• Student-faculty Interaction has a stronger rela- 
tionship to student satisfaction with the college 
experience than any other involvement variable or, 
indeed, any other student or institutional charac- 
teristic. Students who interact frequently with faculty 
are more satisfied with all aspects of their institu- 
tional experience, including student friendships, 
variety of courses, intellectual environment and 
even administration of the institution. Finding ways 
to encourage greater personal contact between 
faculty and students might increase students' satis- 
faction with their college experiences (Astin, 1975). 

The University of Nebraska at Omaha is somewhat 
unique in that students spend, on the average, only one 
hour per week on campus beyond class time (Davis, 
1979). Unfortunately, this includes library time — a fact 



to which many of us can personally attest! Clearly, a 
majority of the students are not seeking out opportun - 
ties to interact with faculty or other University person- 
nel, and the University is doing little to seek out the 
students. The intent here is not to cast aspersions, but 
to state the situation as it is perceived to be. It is not the 
intent to judge this relationship as being particularly 
bad; however, it certainly isnt as good as it could be 
and must be if we are to have a more positive impact on 
our students. 

It should be of some concern to those interested in 
higher education that 64 percent of the currently en- 
rolled students and 40 percent of the December gradu- 
ates either seldom or never visit formally or informally 
with faculty regarding course selection. The real ques- 
tion is why. One's intuitive judgment would indicate the 
finger points in both directions. Students choose not to 
be on campus other than for classes, and faculty 
choose to pursue activities of a higher priority. 

Many of the insights uncovered in this report are not 
new. Previous University studies dating back to 1974 
have, based upon student opinion survey data, recom- 
mended increased availability of faculty to students, 
improved quality of nonclassroom faculty-student inter- 
action, extended hours of operation for student servi- 
ces offices, improved quality of student interaction with 
student services personnel, and enlightened sensitivity 
to students in general. As mentioned previously, aca- 
demic advising does not exist in a vacuum, but is an 
integral part of the larger whole of interaction between 
the student and the University. If we are to have an 
impact on student advising and student perceptions, 
each part of the University must focus on doing its job 
the best it can be done, and the overriding focus must 
be on quality education supported by a sincere interest 
in the student who wants to succeed. 
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